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Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no: 
all he can do is to turn his thoughts the best way. 
Stir W. Tempe. 


SEPTEMBER gathers golden sheaves, 
October sings among her leaves, 
November sends her frost afar, 
December brings the Christmas star. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


) ae many boys now concern themselves 
with crackers on the Fifth of Novem- 
ber. We keep crackers for the cele- 

bration of the Fourth of July (and sometimes 


-we make a great deal too much noise, and do 


considerable harm with them, too). 

But, if you were to spend a Fifth of Novem- 
ber in any English town, you would hear crackers 
fizzing, you would see torchlight processions (in 


‘the evening), and you would hear these words 


monotonously chanted: 


“‘ Remember, remember, the Fifth of November, 
The Gunpowder Treason and Plot, 
I see no reason why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot! ”” 


(Which is very unforgiving, to say the least.) 

In the year 1605 (just three hundred years 
ago, you see) King James of Scotland sat upon 
the English throne. He was the sixth James 
who had ruled Scotland, but the first to wear the 
English crown. He was the son of that beauti- ~° 
ful. and ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, who was 
imprisoned and then executed by Queen Eliza- 
beth. He has been called ‘“‘the wisest fool in 
Christendom.”’ He knew a great many things, 
it is true, but he had very little of that valuable 
quality we call common sense. And he thought 
he knew a great deal more than he did. More- 
over, he was of opinion that a king should not 
only tell his subjects what to do, but also what 
to feel and think. So he told the people that 
they must be Protestants. Next he declared 
that he could only allow them to be one par- 
ticular kind of Protestant—the sort he was 
himself—Episcopalian. Then, when the other 
Protestants grew very angry, he tried to pacify 
them by persecuting the Roman Catholics,—as 
if that would do them any good! Instead, it 
did every one a great deal of harm, for the 
Roman Catholics plotted to kill him and all 
the lords who agreed with him. And their plot 
was the Gunpowder Plot. 

Five men, Catesby, Winter, Perey, Wright, 
and Guy Faux (though it is spelled by some 
“Pawkes’’), with the aid of a few less prominent 
men, decided to blow up the house of Parlia- 
ment—that is, Westminster Palace—at the 
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moment when the king and his nobles should 
be “in counsel assembled.” 

To this end they hired an empty house, close 
to the palace, and the basement of the palace 
itself,—the vault, as it was termed. Into this 
vault they carried a large quantity of gunpowder, 
in sacks that looked like sacks of coal. Some 
watched, while others worked,—worked for six- 
teen hours at a time. 

Next, they waited for the day when the Lords 
and Commons—which is the same, almost, as 
our Senate and Congress—should meet. And 
the day determined on was November the 
Fifth. 

I told you that these five leaders had some 
others to help them. One, a gentleman named 
Tresham, had a sister whom he dearly loved. 
She was married to a certain Lord Monteagle 
high in James’ favor. He would, of course, be 
in the doomed building at the time of the ex- 
plosion. Tresham could not bear to think of 
his sister’s grief. He determined to save her 
husband. Here is an exact copy of the un- 
signed letter he sent to Lord Monteagle. I give 
it, spelling and all (capital letters came in 
later): 

“my lord out of the love i heave to some of 
youer friends i have a caer of youer preser- 
vacion therfor i would advyse yowe as yowe 
tender youer lyf to devyse some exscuse to 
shift of youer attendance at this parleament for 
god and man hath concurred to punish the wick- 
edness of this tyme and thinke not slightlye of 
this advertisment but retyre youerself into 
youer contri wheare yowe maye expect the event 
in safti for thoughe there be no appearance of 
anni stir yet i saye they shall receyve a terribel 
blowe this parleament and yet theye shall not 
seie who hurts them this cowncel is not to be 
contemmed because it maye do yowe good and 
can do yowe no harme for the danger is passed 
as soon as yowe have burnt the letter and i hope 
god will give yowe the grace to mak good use of 
it to whose holy protection i comend yowe.” 

As Lord Monteagle sat at dinner, this strange 
letter was handed to him. He at once caused 
steps to be taken, and the conspirators were 
discovered. - 

Guy Faux was sitting in the vault, having 
laid a slow match, which was to ignite the gun- 
powder directly the king and nobles had taken 
their places. He was seized, put to the torture, 
which he bore very bravely for a long time. 
Then he was executed, as were also Catesby, 
Wright, and Percy. 

This plot, in which so many men were con- 
cerned, has been more connected, in the minds 
of posterity, with the name of Guy Faux than 
with the others. Perhaps because he was the 
first one taken, but more probably because to 
him had been entrusted the actual firing of the 
mine. The names of Catesby, Perey, and 
Winter (who escaped by the way) are now re- 
membered chiefly by those who read or write 
histories. Guy Faux has come down to pos- 
terity as the arch-conspirator. The Fifth of 
November is still called, in England, at least, 
“Guy Faux’ Day.” His image is “burnt in 
effigy”’ (that is, a man of straw is made, is called 
Guy Faux, and burned). 

Let us be thankful we live in freer, broader 
times, and in a land where all may worship God 
as they will, without fear of persecution. 


Tun childlike faith that asks not sight, 
Waits not for wonder or for sign; 
Believes because it looks aright, 
Shall see things greater, things divine. 
JoHN KEBLE. 


THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY. 


Witt some wise man who has journeyed 
Over land and over sea, 

To the countries where the rainbow 
And the glorious sunsets be, 

Kindly tell a little stranger, 
Who has oddly lost her way, 

Where’s the road that she must travel 
To return to Yesterday? 


For, you see, she’s unfamiliar 
With To-day, and cannot read 
What its strange, mysterious sign-posts 
Tell of ways and where they lead; 
And her heart upbraids her sorely, 
Though she did not mean to stay, 
When she fell asleep last evening 
And abandoned Yesterday. 


For she left a deal neglected 
That she really should have done, 
And she fears she’s lost some favors 
That she fairly might have won. 
So she’d like to turn her backward, 
To retrieve them, if she may; 
Will not some one kindly tell 
Where’s the road to Yesterday? 
St. Nicholas, 


For Every Other Suncay. 
SECRETARY HAY. 


BY SARAH E, GANNETT. 


¢¢°M sure I don’t know how to find out any- 
thing,—nothing to go upon but the date 
of his birth. It is absurd!” 

“Now, Tom, teacher don’t give us stunts that 
we can’t do, ever; and I’m going to find out 
this one.” 

“Huh! How are you going to do it, Sam?” 

“T am going to Mr. Ballard, first thing.” 

“Mr. Ballard! Why, he is only a carpenter.” 

“‘What if he is only a carpenter! He knows 
aheap. Go to his house ’most any evening, and 
you'll find him reading away as if he was a 
lawyer or a doctor. Come on. Let’s ask him.” 
And off ran the boys and burst into Mr. Ballard’s’ 
shop all out of breath. ; 

“Well, boys, what’s in the wind now?” 

“QO Mr. Ballard,” began Sam, ‘‘we’ve got 
to write a composition to-morrow on some noted 
man,—the same one, all of us, you know. 
Teacher has picked him out, but she won’t tell 
us even his name. All she says is that his 
birthday was Oct. 8, 1838, and we’ve got to 
find out all the rest. Now can’t you help us?” 

“Sure. lLet’s see,—born in October. Then 
it?s not McKinley nor Lincoln nor Washing- 
ton” — 

“Nor—nor Longfellow,’ interrupted Tom, 
eagerly, ‘‘nor Burns nor Sir Walter Scott nor 
John Paul Jones.” 

‘No, nor Queen Victoria,’ added Sam. 

“Victoria wasn’t aman!” sniffed Tom, scorn- 
fully. 

“T don’t care, she was a noted person.” 

“Well,” interrupted Mr. Ballard, “think of 
some one who has recently died.” 

“Secretary Hay?” asked Tom. 

“Exactly, Tom. Your date is the date of 
his birthday. Now what do you know of him?” 

“Why,” said Tom, slowly, “he used to be 
secretary to Lincoln, and he and another man, 
Nicolay, wrote a life of Lincoln together.” 

“Yes, and he has been Secretary of State ever 
so many years,’’ added Sam. 

“Since 1898,” said Mr. Ballard. ‘‘He was 
born in Salem, Ind., and received a common 
school education; and then his father, who was 


a physician, sent him to Brown University, 
from which he graduated in 1858. 

“He was always faithful to duty. If he had 
any business intrusted to him, he put his entire 
attention upon it until it was finished. During 
the Civil War, Lincoln used to send him to 
generals with verbal messages which could not 
be trusted to writing or in the mails. Hay 
never forgot any part of these messages or made 
any mistake in their delivery. 

“After this he was sent to Paris as a member 
of the legation there. He remained in Paris 
two years, and it was during this time that he 
became so familiar with foreign: languages. 
Then for five years he was an editor of the New 


_ York Tribune under Horace Greeley. 


“Among his memorable acts while Secretary 
of State were the procuring of ‘the Open Door’ 
to China, and his skilful management of the 
Chinese during the ‘Boxer’ ‘Rebellion there. 
During the Boer War in Africa, he persuaded 
the English to declare that food stuffs are not 
contraband of war, and so saved many a vessel- 
load of food from destruction. He was Secre- 
tary of State during the Spanish War in Cuba 
and in the Philippines, and it was largely owing 
to him that matters were so satisfactorily ar- 
ranged after the destruction of the ‘Maine’ 
in Havana Harbor. 

“All through the terrible war between Russia 
and Japan, Hay was the President’s right hand 
until his health gave way last spring, and he 
was forced to give up work for a time and go 
away for a rest. He returned just as the two 
combatants had agreed to arbitrate, and it was 
hoped that his wise and prudent counsels would 
greatly aid in restoring peace; but it was not to 


be. His work in this world was over, and God. 


called him home just as the peace commissioners 
from Russia and Japan were being chosen.” 
When Mr. Ballard had finished, Tom said: 
“Thank you very much, Mr. Ballard. Now 
I know something to write about, and I will go 
straight home and write. it before I forget what 
you have told us.” 


For Every Other Gantey: 
ATTAR OF ROSES. 
BY M. A. L, 


6c \ REN’T they lovely, mamma?” And 


Edith Dayton gave a long sigh of de- | 


light as she buried her face in the mass 
of fragrance on the hall table. In a curious 
Japanese. basket were thirty or forty great, 
glowing roses,—long-stemmed, perfect-leaved 
beauties, moist and shining as if still ungathered. 
Mrs. Dayton touched them gently with her 
dainty fingers. 

“These are for Aunt Alice, dear, did you say ?”’ 
she asked, laying a loving hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Why, no, indeed, mamma!” Edith an- 
swered, with a light laugh as she slipped a bit 
of pasteboard between two graceful fern leaves. 
“Tt’s fortunate I didn’t trust you to put the 
cards on, with such mistaken notions as yours. 
These are for Mrs. Allston. Haven’t James and 
I watched them for days lest they should bloom 
too soon? And won’t they be charming on 
that little white table in Mrs. Allston’s room? 
Did you notice the basket, mamma? I spent 
my very last five-dollar bill on that.” 

“Tt is a beautiful Christmas, gift,” Mrs. Day- 
ton said cordially, ‘‘and you have shown a 
good deal of taste in arranging them. The moss 
is exquisite and will keep them fresh for days; 
but what have you planned to give to Aunt 
Alice?” 


Edith took up a box from the table. ‘Oh, I 


wie Sl Lee 


| 


a 


carelessly. 
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bought her a dozen napkins,” she said a little 
“They are nice ones, though,” she 
went on hastily, as if in answer to some unspoken 
remonstrance, “and I’m sure you like to have 
me give useful presents, especially to people 
who are not very well off.” 

“Let me see,’’ mused her mother, with a gleam 
of fun in her brown eyes, “‘I believe that valuable 
bit of advice was given to you on the occasion 
of your presenting the laundress with a cut- 
glass cologne-bottle.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t buy it for her,” protested 
Edith. “It was only because I found Laura 
had one just like it, and I hadn’t money enough 
left to buy anything for Bridget,” 

Her mother’s face had grown grave again. 
“Seriously, dear,” she said, ‘‘I wish you could 
have chosen a gift which would show a little 
more love and thoughtfulness. These napkins 
are not even cut, and it will take two or three 
hours of auntie’s valuable time to hem them. 
And supposing, Edith, that papa were to lose 
all his money, and Cousin Helen should give you 
two pairs of stockings or a dress pattern, should 
you like it?” : 

Edith’s face flushed. ‘Why, of course not,” 
she answered honestly. ‘‘And I didn’t mean 
to hurt their feelings. But auntie and Helen 
never seem to mind being poor. Helen says 
she shouldn’t enjoy her luxuries if she didn’t 
have to give up something which she thought 


a necessity to get them.” 


“Helen is very brave, girlie, and Aunt Alice 
is very proud,—too proud to let even her sister 
help her as she would so much like to do. Don’t 
put a sting into her Christmas gift, for your own 
sake, if not for hers.” 

Edith stood a minute thinking. Then she 
put her arms around her mother’s neck and 
hugged her. ‘I’m ashamed,” she said. “Tl 
send the roses to auntie. There is nothing but 
sweetness in them, And IT’ll hem and mark 
those napkins for Mrs. Allston. If I work all 
this evening, I think I can finish them. Why 
couldn’t I see before that I was going to do a 
rude and careless thing?”’ 

“A good many gifts are worse than worthless, 
dear, when they do not come from the heart. 
As for the napkins, they are nice ones, as you 
say. I had no idea my daughter was such a 
good judge of tablelinen. Your delicate etching 
will be all that is needed to make them very ac- 
ceptable to Mrs. Allston. She certainly will 
not suspect you of a wish to eke out a scanty 
supply.” 

Edith laughed, as she thought of Mrs. All- 
ston’s luxurious home. “That little white 
table will have to content itself with its present 
display of Dresden china,” said she, with a 
gay nod. “These roses will furnish auntie’s 
room with sunshine for a week.” 

“That’s my obedient daughter,’’ Mrs. Dayton 
said, in tender burlesque, patting the bright 
brown hair of Edith’s boyish crop. 

“There isn’t much merit in obedience, 
mamma, when you’re always sure of being glad 
afterward, as I am. If you’d been a general, 
you would never have had any Balaklava to be 
sorry for.” And off went Edith, the box of 
napkins tucked under her arm, and followed 
by proud eyes a little misty with loving tears. 


Three months afterward Edith came down- 
stairs one, morning, her face glowing with ex- 
citement. ‘‘Many happy returns to you, Miss 
Edith,”’ said Nora, who was just going into the 
breakfast-room with the hot muffins; and a 
chorus of “‘Happy Returns ” greeted her as the 
door swung open. But for a moment she was 
quite speechless. 


On an easel in the bay-window, so arranged 
that it was the first thing she saw as she en- 
tered, was a richly-framed painting,—her bas- 
ket of roses. So wonderful was the coloring, 
so perfect the drawing, that it seemed as if some 
mysterious alchemy must have changed oil and 
canvas into radiant petals and velvet moss. 

“Don’t you like it, Edith?”’ asked her big 
brother, enjoying her bewilderment. ‘‘If you’re 
not pleased, Helen will be willing to take it 
back again, I fancy. She has been offered a 
hundred dollars for it.” 

“Not for this one,” interrupted Helen. ‘But 
for one like it. This is yours, Edith; and, as it 
seems to have made my fortune, please don’t 
thank me for it.” 

“You, Helen?” cried Edith, finding her 
tongue at last. ‘“‘Did you do that?” 

“My family and friends have evidently had a 
small opinion of my abilities,” laughed Helen. 
“‘Kivery one is so astonished at this. You must 
take all the credit, Edith, for having provided 
me with such a subject which has secured for 
me more orders than I can fill. This has been 
on exhibition a week, and to me it means untold 
gold.” 

Helen’s dark eyes had a new lustre, her quiet 
voice a new fire. When overcome by the un- 
stinted praise and thanks she received, she 
pleaded a business engagement, and walked off 
in serene content. Edith left her other gifts 
to come back to her mother beside the picture. 

“Tf it were anything else,” she said, “‘it 
would be coals of fire. As it is, it is’”— 

“Attar of roses,’”’ her mother finished softly. 


NOVEMBER. 


Tue mellow year is hasting to its close, 

The little birds have almost sung their last. 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast, 
The shrill-piped harbinger of earthly snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal faintly glassed, 
Hangs, a pale mourner, for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 


In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day; 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks which no deep banks define; 
And the gaunt woods in ragged, scant array 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twined. 
Hartiey CoLprivge. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HALL OF NOBLE FAME: TWO 
PICTURES. 
Picture Number II. 
BY GLADYS BULKLEY. 


NE beautiful day Earnestness went away 
() from his pretty home in search of the 
Hall of Noble Fame. He had heard 
that many years before a boy like himself had 
tried to reach the, Hall of Noble Fame, but had 
failed in his attempt. At first the road was 
broad and smooth, but after he had gone some 
distance it became very narrow and dusty, and 
the hot sun beat down upon him. 

Finally he came to a place where two roads 
met, one, the highway, looked very sunny and 
rough, and the other very cool and restful, for 
“it led into a deep forest. Earnestness saw a 
boy standing on the shady road beckoning to 
him. As he approached the boy, he found that 
he was a dark, handsome youth of about his 
own age; but there was something in his sharp, 
black eyes that made Harnestness afraid of him. 
‘This is a much shorter, cooler way to the Hall 


of Noble Fame than the hot highway, my good 
fellow,” he said, ‘and, if you will come with 
me, I will show you’ some pretty red flowers 
that I am sure you have never seen before,-and 
some delicious berries that you have never 
tasted.” 

“T am afraid to enter the woods,” said 
Harnestness, “as I might lose my way.” 

“Oh, I know the way perfectly,” said the 
boy, ‘“‘My name is High Life, and I am an ex- 
perienced guide.” 

But Earnestness said: ‘‘No, I am afraid to 
go with you. The highway may be longer, 
but it is more direct than the woods, and I want 
to go the most direct way.” High Life followed 
him for some time, begging him to change his 
mind, until, finding it useless, he grew tired 
and wandered off into the woods. ; 

The road was very hot, but Earnestness went 
bravely along for some time. At length he 
became discouraged and sat down by the road- 
side. Suddenly he heard a soft voice speaking 
to him, and, looking up, saw another boy stand- 
ing near him. He was a plain-looking boy, but 
his honest face gave Earnestness faith in him 
at once. ‘TIT am Perseverance,” said he, ‘‘and 
Tam going to see my father Success at the Hall of ~ 
Noble Fame. I know you find the road tiresome; 
but, if we travel along together, perhaps it will 
not seem quite so difficult.’”? Earnestness took 
Perseverance’s hand, and his cool touch strength- 
ened him so much that he went on bravely. 

Suddenly, as they came to a turn in the road, 
they-saw the dome of the Hall of Noble Fame 
just before them and flights of steps leading up 
to it. The steps were very steep, and even here 
Earnestness would have fainted many times if 
it had not been for the pressure of Perseverance’s 
cool hand in his, and sometimes his support 
when one flight of stairs was even more difficult 
to climb than the last. 

At last they stood before the great golden 
gateway of the Hall of Noble Fame, and, as they 
stood there, the golden gates suddenly swung 
backward and a chariot of gold, set with precious 
stones and driven by eight milk-white horses, 
came forth. In the chariot was Success, Per- 
severance’s father, an old man in white robes. 
After greeting his son, the old man turned to 
the stranger, asking Perseverance who he was. 
When he heard what good friends Earnestness 
and Perseverance were, he told them both to 
enter the chariot. As soon as they were in it, 
the winged white horses flew with them through 
the golden gate, and Earnestness was at last 
in the Hall of Noble Fame. 


Oj all the sisters of Love, one of the most charm- 
ing is Pity. ALFRED DE Musser. 


WATCH THEM WELL. 


THERE are four T’s too apt to run, 
Tis best to set a watch upon: 


Our Thoughts. 
Oft when alone they take them wings, 
And light upon forbidden things. 


Our Temper. 
Who in the family guards it best, 
Soon has control of all the rest. 


Our Tongue. 
Know when to speak, yet be content 
When silence is most eloquent. 


Our Time. 
Once lost, ne’er found; yet who can say 
He’s overtaken yesterday? 
Selected, 
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NOT A STRANGER ON THE EARTH. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue Christ is not a stranger in the land, 

As some men say, and deem that they are 

wise; 

He gave us vision with his own clear eyes, 
That we in love of love might understand; 
He saw the poor are here on every hand, 

And power to help in every spirit lies, 

And blest, he said, is faithfulness that tries 
To succor them and follow love’s command. 
In lonely ones, in prison bound and sad, 

In little children in the street and mart, 
Is Christ, and so by help we make him glad, 

And show anew the pity of his heart; 

And he is in the common deeds of men 
Who simply show his helpfulness again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT ANNA DID. 


BY H. A. BAKER. 


cee OW when Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him, Yet lackest thou one 
thing: sell all that thou hast, and dis- 
tribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have treas- 
ure in heaven: and come, follow me.’ 

“What did he mean Miss Ellis? Didn’t he 
think any one who was rich could be truly 
good,” said little Beth Brown, as she finished 
reading her verse of the story. 

“Some of us would have a hard time trying 
if he did,” said Emily Miller, with a glance at 
Anna Prescott who sat next, and who colored 
deeply as she looked hastily toward Miss Ellis. 

“‘No, my dear, I do not think so. Jesus may 
have reasons for saying what he did to the young 
man; but we must remember these stories were 


none of them taken directly from his lips, and — 


meanings are often lost in translating, you know. 

“What we try to do is to read carefully the 
brief records of his beautiful life and keep the 
spirit of his teachings as nearly as possible. 
We will talk more about it next Sunday, as I 
see the time for closing the school is here.” 

The half dozen girls who formed the oldest 
class in the little Sunday School in B. had been 
under Miss Ellis’ care for some months, and 
yet she was conscious she had not touched the 
right chord to bring them together. 

Most of them were from the average families 
in the mill town of Benton. They were.bright, 
careless girls who were kept in the school from 
love of their teacher. 

Anna Prescott was the only one whose 
parents were wealthy. 

She was the only daughter of the owner of 
one of the largest mills, and had come hack 
after graduating from C. University, where she 
had taken a high rank as a scholar, to the quiet 
life of the factory town. 

Her father, one of the busiest of men, and 
her mother, who had been an invalid since the 

- death of the only son a few years before, greeted 
her with delight, rejoicing to have her all their 
own once more. 

But somehow she could not yet feel contented. 
She came, full of enthusiasm from her college 
life, to do something in the world; and, though 
her father brightened daily at the sight of her 
winsome face and her mother gained rapidly 
in strength and cheerfulness, it seemed to her 
there was nothing to do worth the while. 

To be sure she joined her old class in Sunday 
School, took an active part in the little Lend-a- 
Hand Society, gave liberally of her spending 
money to all the charities, still the girls kept 
aloof, and she spent many lonely _hours, 


BUSY INDEED! 


With a shadowed face she walked along with 
Miss Ellis after the closing of the school; but, 
if the teacher noticed it, she made no remark, 

“Have you seen Mary Benson this week, 
Anna?” she asked. 

“No I have not, but I heard she is going back 
to her teaching when school opens.” 

“T hope she is stronger than she looks, then; 
for she looks very frail.” 

Mary Benson, who was one of the assistant 
teachers in the academy, as it was called, was 
one of Miss Ellis’ class. 

Her health had been gradually failing; and, 
after struggling through the spring term with 
many absences, she broke down with slow fever. 

It had been one of the pleasures of the class 
to take her fruit and flowers through the long 
illness, and Anna had been especially kind, read- 
ing to her and taking her out driving. She 
had noticed how anxious Mary looked; for her 
salary was the great dependence of the widowed 
mother, and in how many little ways she had 
noticed the print of poverty in the home. 

“You have been such a help and comfort to 
her,” continued Miss Ellis, “and it is very kind 
of you to have given her so much thought.” 

“Oh, I have more time than the others, 
who are all so busy through the week. I have 
done very little.” 

That night, as she kissed her father good- 
night, she said anxiously: ‘‘ Papa, wouldn’t you 
be willing to have me go back to college this 
fall and take a course in medicine? Dr. Ames 
says I have a natural gift for nursing, and I 
want to do something for some one myself, and 
it is so dull sometimes with no object in life.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, little woman? 


Want to leave us again? No! No! We can’t 
spare you. We have borne the last four years 
as well as: we could, looking forward to having 
you home, and it would break your mother’s 
heart to have you leave her again.” 

Next morning, however, when good Dr. 
Ames came down from his usual visit to her 
mother, Anna said abruptly: ‘Doctor, how do 
you think Mary Benson is?”’ 

The doctor hesitated, and then said in an 
anxious tone: ‘‘ Well, I am troubled about Mary. 
She is better, yes, a good deal better. If she 
could only have a change of air for a while, she 
would be all right; but, poor thing, she thinks 
she can’t go away.” 

“Why not, doctor?” 

‘‘Well, you know, dear, sickness is expensive, 
and they have but a small income. What Mary 
brings in makes a great difference.” 

“ButI would like to help her. I have plenty 
of money, you know. Couldn’t I pay her board 
for a while somewhere?” ; 

The doctor hesitated again, then he said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘You are very kind, child, to 
think of it, but that is not all the trouble. 

“Mary can go to her aunt, who keeps 
boarders, you know, in the mountains, where 
the air would brace her up wonderfully; and 
she could be a good deal of help to her aunt, 
too, in the housework, and that kind of work is 
just what she needs. But the truth is she has 
been out so much through the year the princi- 
pal feels she must have some one who can be 
there steadily through the fall term: and business 
is business for her, though she means to do what 
is right. 

“Good-bye, dear, don’t let it worry you, 
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Your mother seems like another person since 
you came home. You have done better than 
the trained nurse.”’ ; 

Anna said no more; but, after a sleepless 
night, she went down town, and had a long 
talk first with her father in his office, then with 
Miss Prince of the academy. When school 
opened, it found Mary placed where every cool, 
bracing breeze brought back the color to her 
cheek and strength to her limbs, rejoicing, too, 
in the knowledge that, when she was able, the 
place in school would be hers again and her 
salary waiting for her in the bank. For Anna 
Prescott was in her place, giving, with her edu- 
cation and culture, a high tone to the school. 

Was it all as easy as it appeared? No. The 
days were long, the work hard, and it meant 
many sacrifices of pleasure; but she was giving 
herself, and she grew brighter and happier. 
The girls ceased to look askance, and found 
- much to admire and love where they had be- 
fore only envied; and Miss Ellis rejoiced to see 
how much more thoughtful her class had be- 
come. ‘The good seed she had tried to plant 
seemed to be springing up and bearing good 
fruit. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
NUTTING. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Waar sociable folk the nut-folk be! 
They grow in groups of two and three 
On tip-end twigs of the hickory-tree. 
See over there that fine plump fellow, 
Hidden most in the leaves so yellow; 
Here they come in a rattling shower, 
Pick them up for a merry hour. 

When we have filled each basket and bag, 
We'll have as many as we can drag. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPECKLED DRESS. 


BY MRS. E. D. RICHMOND. 


T was about the 3d of May that Mrs. Wal- 

] lace, as we named her, came off her nest 

with eleven healthy, fluffy little chicks. 

We are certain that we never saw more beau- 

tiful, fluffy dresses. Some were white, some soft 

shades of yellow. Others wore gowns of black, 

and still others wore speckled dresses just like 
their dear mamma. 

Mrs. Wallace was always careful of her robe, 
which was really very handsome and becoming, 
with the bow of scarlet at her throat and on 
her head. Very happy and contented this dear 
mother was, with her peeping family about her, 
—now under her wing for warmth and shelter, 
now running around her and climbing on her 
back to survey the land round about. 

For two weeks Mrs. Wallace and her family 
lived a good deal by themselves. At the end 
of that time they were brought out to enjoy 
a different life; for the clouds had been giving 
the much-needed rain to Mother Earth, and 
the carpet of green was everywhere to be seen. 
Bugs, flies, insects, and worms could be had for 
the hunting and scratching. 

How this family grew! Very soon the tiny 
wings were to be seen, and these same little 
chicks now put on quite an air of independence. 
To be sure, if anything strange came very near, 
their little yellow feet would quickly answer 
the good mother’s calk. 

Each night this little group of eleven went to 
chick dreamland full of joy and food enough to 
make them look like bursting. Again the next 
morning their eyes would open with the light 
of day, and each chick would begin a search. 
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A JAPANESE SHOP. 


So fast did this party use its freedom that 
they wandered here and there, quite unmindful 
(as many little children do) of the warnings of 
the ever-watchful mother; but alas, alas! what 
do you think happened to one of the prettiest 
and proudest of the feathered group? 

Even sorrow must pay a visit to chickland; 
and, true as words can tell, it was not a big, 
cruel black cat this time, but a naughty, heavy, 
cruel board that fell on one wee chick and held 
it fast. Fast, so fast, that in spite of poor old 
Mrs. Wallace’s great excitement and calls for 
help, the little life went out before it could be 
released. - 


Mrs. Wallace, however sorry she may have’ 


been over her loss, now started on another 
scratching expedition. It was not many days 
before she started each of the surviving chicks 
on a search for himself, for they had proven so 
self-reliant and strong. Mrs. Wallace, the 
proud mother of ten, now stands off singing a 
dainty air, looking on, in the meanwhile, with a 
most satisfied feeling at her happy family. 

Perhaps if this old biddy had not had on a 
speckled dress, but one of a plain color, she 
would not have attracted so much attention; 
and then, again, she had quite a temper at times, 
and would air her feathers in a very unbecoming 
manner, just as you have seen some of our 
little boys and girls do. 

“Pretty is as pretty does’”’ could be applied to 
chicks as well as to little folk, don’t you think 
so, my little readers? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TRUE TALE OF A CAT. 


BY NORMA KISINGER STEWART. 


HE sitting-room clock struck eight as 
Betty Elizabeth came downstairs one 
bright Sunday in spring. Do you think 

that a queer name? Well, her real name was 
just Elizabeth; but her mother loved to call 
her Betty, and her father insisted on her being 
Elizabeth. Then the little maid fixed it up 
to suit herself and called herself Betty Elizabeth. 

Now on this particular Sunday morning 
she found her mother with a bright smile as 
well as a loving kiss. 


“What extra nice thing has happened?” 
asked Betty Elizabeth. 

“How do you know anything has occurred?” 
questioned Mother. 

“T read it in your eyes,” said Betty. 

“Well, well!” said Mother, “What  tell- 
tale eyes I must have! Look over there in 
that basket beside the stove.’ And what do 
you think? There was Tabitha, the cat, with 
four of the loveliest kittens you ever saw! All 
but one were as fat as butter. That one was 
feebly kicking and was quite a little ways 
away from the mother. Betty placed it to 
it’s mother’s breast, and it eagerly began to 
nurse. 

By and by these kittens became very lively, 
and in a few days they opened their eyes. Then 
soon they began to walk. The one which 
was not fat walked first; and, when his brother 
and sisters began, he would push them over, 
Then he sat back and seemed to laugh. Betty 
named him’ John Sullivan, because he knocked 
down his brother Romeo and his sisters Juliet 
and Bunny. 

After awhile Juliet and Bunny found new 
homes, and Romeo was kept for his great 
beauty; but John Sullivan is the cat I want to 
tell you of. He was gray and white spotted 
and always thin, but he had wonderfully large 
and intelligent eyes. He learned to sit on his 
hind legs and beg like a dog, and play hide- 
and-seek, nor would he peek. Beside the 
bookshelves was a rack for newspapers. John 
would get up on these shelves and chew 
off bits of paper into a spit-ball, and spit 
them down upon the unsuspecting family below 
him. 

As Betty Elizabeth had no brothers or 
sisters, John was a great companion for her, 
One of his brightest tricks was to catch a 
rabbit foot in his mouth, and play with it as a 
cat plays with a mouse. Betty Elizabeth 
would throw the foot up in the corner above 
the lounge, and John would run and stand at the 
head of the lounge, catch it in his mouth, and 
carry it back, drop it at Betty Elizabeth’s, 
feet, then run and be ready for another throw 
and catch. Don’t you think he was a fine 
cat and a great playmate? 
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FATHER TIME. 


FarHer Time has a scythe, as the picture-books 
show, 

And all things in turn he lays level and low. 

We greet him with dirge or with rollicking 
rhyme; 

He’s a man for all measure, is old Father Time! 


He sings as he marches with you and with me; 

He will merrily stride if you give him the key; 

And much that he does with his scythe as it 
swings 

Depends on the mood of the song that he sings. 


So mow me my troubles away from the earth, 

And leave me the bloom of affection and mirth; 
Be gentle in blazing the path I must climb, 

And we’ll journey along and be friends, Father 

Time. 

‘ Washington Star. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
THE SPIDER AS AN ARTIST. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


MONG our curious little orb-weavers, 
and which some naturalists keep as 
garden pets, is a spider called Hpeira 

Caudata, which is one of the species that de- 
pends upon mimicry for protection. It is not 
large, and the abdomen of the female is pro- 
longed into a conical hump. Her color is white 
and gray. She has a plan of her own which 
shows her to be quite an artist. 

She makes a number of effigies of herself, 
and fastens them across her web, or orb, and 
then sits in the midst of them; and so cun- 
ningly does she model and arrange them that 
it is difficult to distinguish her from the figures 
she has made. As soon as she is able to weave 
an orb,—while yet nothing more than a mere 
baby,—she begins to make these images in 
order to cheat the birds and predaceous insects 
that might otherwise devour her. 

All young spiders of this species, however 
widely separated, have the same habit; and 
the question naturally arises whether it be an 
inherited trait or whether they are taught to 
become thus self-protective before leaving their 
mother’s orb. Any who are curious in such 
matters may easily satisfy themselves if they 
will take a cocoon of eggs from the mother and 
allow them to hatch within doors, thus securing 
an opportunity to watch the proceedings of the 
baby spider. ' 

It was a mystery to naturalists for some time, 
and they often asked each other the question, 
“How does the little madame make these imi- 
tations of herself?”” At last it was found that 
she first spun a stout band of silk. This she 
securely fastened across the orb. Along this 
band she then hung fluffy, loose bunches of 
her silk. ‘These she covered with any little 
particles which happened to fall into the snare, 
and she also utilized the remains of all the in- 
sects she entrapped, after she had extracted 
their juices. She prepared these remains by 
cutting them into tiny bits and scattering them 
over the tufts of silk, which gave them a gray 
and white appearance like her own body, so 
that, when settled down in the centre among 
them, she looks precisely like the images she 
has made. 

Another curious fact is that, when she is very 
small, the figures are proportionately her own 
dimensions, and that she increases the size with 
her growth until she becomes full-grown, when 
she strings her cocoons along the same line. 
Sometimes she has four or five cocoons the same 
size of the imitations, and these she also covers 


with rubbish; and only the closest scrutiny has 
enabled even experts to distinguish one from 
the other. : 

Athens, Georgia, once had an educated spider, 
which aroused considerable interest. He wove 
a web on the lot of Mrs. Elizabeth Moon -on 
Hickory Street that was the subject of study 
on the part of all who saw it. The web was of 
a dark color, and across the centre was a silvery 
strip resembling writing very much, not very 
unlike, it is said, the chirography of lawyers and 
great men. A close examination of the writing 
revealed nearly every letter of the alphabet 
perfectly formed, strange as it may seem. The 
superstitious regarded it as containing some 
kind of a message. The old spider who exe- 
cuted such an ingenious piece of work was no- 
where to be found. 

An interesting instance of color mimicry in 
spiders has been observed in the south of France. 
The spiders of that region, when in search of 
prey, hide in the convolvulus flowers. It has 
been noticed that a white variety of spider 
frequented the white flowers, a greenish colored 
variety made the green flowers his home, and 
a pink one lived principally in the pink flowers. 
The colors of the three varieties were at first 
supposed to be permanent, but it has recently 
been discovered that the color of any one of 
these spiders changes within a few days if the 
creature be placed in the convolvulus of a 
different colored flower to that which he has 
been using as his home. Four spiders—pink, 
white, green, and yellow in color—were all put 
in a box together, and within three days all 


“were white. 


An elderly woman who lives in her own house 
at Buttes Chaumont, Paris, has discovered that 
spiders are peculiarly appreciative of music. 
She has made great pets of them, and her 
house is full of spiders of all kinds, on whom she 
spends her time and fortune. Her protégés 
are lodged in a large, airy room, where she has 
provided every necessary support for their 
different webs. Her great favorites are immense 
black spiders, which, with their hairy legs and 
great bodies, look very repulsive to others. 
When she is inclined to show off their capa- 
bilities for music, she surrounds herself with a 
circle of water to keep off their too delicate 
attentions, and plays slowly, softly, and in a 
minor key on the harp. From all corners of 
the room the spiders run toward her, listening 
with evident pleasure; but, should she strike up 
a noisy, gay, inharmonious strain, they scamper 
back to their holes as though disgusted. 

In Fiji spiders are never killed. This is 
because they appeal to the feminine mind by 


reason of the frocks which can be made of their. 


webs, and not, as is often the case in America, 
on account of either fear or superstition in the 
Fiji women. 


To live for common ends is to be common. 

The highest faith makes still the highest man; 

For we grow like the things our souls believe, 

And rise or sink as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 

We are in very truth that which we love. 
Selected. 


HEN a man dies, the world asks, ‘What 
has he left behind?” but the angels 
ask, ““‘What good deeds has he sent 

before him?” Oriental Proverb. 


One can be instructed in society: one is inspired 
only in solitude. GOETHE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE MORGAN’S HEROISM. 


BY LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 
Partaks 


LACEVILLE was one of those numerous 
and monotonous little villages in the 
fertile regions of Western New York, 

which had begun as a trading centre for the 
thrifty farmers round about, and which by the 
year 1885 had grown, or degenerated, into a 
community made up in part of farmers, who 
wished to live nearer the store, the post-office, 
and the school-house; in part of workmen, who, 
when they were obliged to work, sought oecupa- 
tion on the neighboring farms, in the woods, 
or about the village; in part, also, of loafers, 
who wished no work at all, and of whom there 
were many men, women, and growing children, 
of various degrees of respectability and thrift- 
lessness. 

The few children who at times wished to earn 
a little money for their own use, and those who 
were obliged to help in the family support, 
found sufficient employment and earned good 
wages picking berries and other small fruits on 
the farms near the village, which was located 
only a few miles from a large town, where there 
was afforded a good market for such products. 

Into Placeville, however, there came an in- 
novation in the year 1885, in the person of Mr. 
Everett Oakes, who announced his intention 
of building a factory, which should furnish the 


fruit-growing region with baskets, boxes, and ~ 


erates for the various sorts of fruit which the 


farms, produced. 


When building operations were begun by Mr. 
Oakes, which was in the early spring, one among 
the workers was Robbie Morgan, an overgrown, 
ruddy-faced, active, and cheerful lad of thirteen 
summers, to whom Mr. Oakes had taken a fancy 
because of his intelligent interest in all that 
took place about the site of the prospective 
mill, and to whom he promised to pay the same 
wages as were given to the other common work- 
men. 

Vacations were long in Placeville, and from 
early April until late October all of the children 
were free from the duties of school, and could 
do as they pleased or as their parents would 
permit. But for this fact Robbie’s parents 
would not have allowed him to work; ‘for Rob- 
bie was a bright boy, and stood well in his school, 
and his parents were hopeful of giving him a 
good education as the years went by. To work, 
therefore, the boy went; and he worked with a 
will, ten hours of every day. 

The factory building grew rapidly, under the 
hands of the carpenters, brought for the purpose 
from the neighboring town, while within the 
walls preparations were being made for the ma- 
chinery, soon to be put in place, and for the va- 
rious devices upon which the baskets were to be 
made. 

During the early spring weeks, Robbie might 
be found working at any place about the grow- 
ing building; for Mr. Oakes had found him a 
capable hand, whether assisting the carpenters, 
the masons, or the men who were doing the less 
skilled tasks. But Robbie’s interest, always 
keen, was raised to’a higher pitch than usual 
when the great boiler and engine arrived on two 
huge flat cars, which were left on the track which 
the railroad had constructed for the use of the 
new mill. 

During the noon hour, while the men and some 
older boys were resting, after eating their mid- 
day meal, Robbie could be seen climbing over 


. the flat cars, inspecting the boiler and engine, as 
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though to discover the relation of each individual 
bolt and bar and the relative places of every 
pipe and wheel. Upon discovering Robbie’s 
unusual interest, Mr. Oakes determined to 
humor the boy’s fancies by permitting him to 
help in putting the boiler and engine in place. 
When the masons began to make the beds for 
these huge machines, Robbie was delegated, 
with a dozen of the workmen, to assist, much to 
his inclination and joy. When the engine was 
put into place, and the great fly wheel was-set 
upon its shaft, and the various steam-pipes 
were connected, Robbie was on hand and alert, 
with an interest greater than that of the pro- 
prietor himself. 

Meanwhile other machines were arriving daily 
and were rapidly being placed in the big room 
designed for them. With the curiosity of a boy 
Robbie inspected them each in turn, during the 
noon hour, or before or after work; but he would 
most often be found lingering about the engine, 
going again and again over its various parts, 
seeking the use of each in the mechanism of the 
whole. ; 

Mr. Oakes was facing the difficult problem of 
beginning the operation of the mill with help 
unaccustomed to such tasks, and, during the 
weeks of construction, he had been studying the 
adaptabilities of the various men and boys en- 
gaged upon the work, with a view to ascertain 
what place each might appropriately take in 
the mill when it should be ready to begin work. 
Noting the intelligent and unfailing interest of 
Robbie in the engine, as well as his promptness 
in obeying every order, and the manner in which, 
once having been told how to doa given task, he 
faithfully performed it without further instruc- 
tion, he decided to at least make a trial of the 
lad at the engine. 

Tt was the happiest day Robbie had ever 
known when Mr. Oakes told him, one morning, 
to go to the engine-room and build a fire under 
the boiler, and then to clean up the engine and 
get it ready to start. Robbie had assisted the 
machinist in the trial of the boiler and engine, 
so that he knew how to proceed and what pres- 
sure of steam would be needed to operate the 
machinery. 

When the steam was raised to the requisite 
pressure, Mr. Oakes came in to start the engine. 
All went well, and the various machines were 
one by one turned on, until they had all been 
tested and found satisfactory. 

Later in the day Mr. Oakes called Robbie to 
the office, and said to him: 

“Robbie, I am going to let you take charge 
of the boiler and engine. It is a good: deal of 
responsibility to put upon a boy; but I think 
you will do just as I tell you, and that you will 
be faithful in such a position of trust. It is a 
very simple matter to keep the fire going by 
regulating the automatic feeder which supplies 
the sawdust and shavings from the mill, and 

' oceasionally throwing in a little coal when there 
is not enough of the other fuel. All that the 
engine will need is an occasional oiling and clean- 
ing, and looking it over to find and tighten and 
loose burrs. When it needs packing, I shall be 
on hand to show you about that.”’ 

Mr. Oakes paused a moment and then added: 

“Robbie, do you want to try it?” 

Robbie, trying to suppress his joy, which, 
nevertheless, sparkled from his eyes, answered 
meekly: 

“Ves, sit.’” 

“May I trust you to do exactly as I tell you, 
and not to do anything of which you are un- 
certain until you have consulted me?” 

“Yes, sir,” again said Robbie, this time with 
an emphasis that showed strong resolution, 


. 
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which Mr. Oakes knew to be one of the elements 
of the boy’s nature. 

“All right,” said Mr. Oakes. ‘You will 
have to come over here in the morning at six 
o’clock and start the fire. Then you can go 
home for your breakfast, and get back here a 
little before seven, so as to be ready to start the 
engine when the men get ready for work.” 

With a bounding heart Robbie went back to 
the task he had been doing, and counted off the 
rest of the hours of the afternoon, and those of 
the night, in his anxiety for the coming of six 
o’clock in the morning, when he could start the 
fire and_get the engine ready to begin the day’s 
work. 

It goes without saying that Robbie, hearty 
boy that he was, did not go back home to break- 
fast after starting the fire the next morning, nor 
did he wait to eat much before going to the mill, 
at least twenty minutes earlier than Mr. Oakes 
had told him to arrive. Great was his pleasure 
in again watching the steam-clock register first 
one pound, then five, then ten, and on up to 
sixty-five, which was the requisite amount of 
pressure for the operation of the machinery. 
This point he had reached long before the men 
began to come in for the day’s work, and then 
he opened the door of the furnace and checked 
the fire, until it was time to start the engine. 

All the rest of that summer Robbie built the 
fires under the boiler at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and kept it burning until six o’clock at 
night, keeping the steam at sixty-five pounds, 
and later, when more machinery was added, at 
ninety pounds. He watched the engine with 
the devotion of one who loves his task. Many 
were the great wagon loads and greater car 
loads of baskets, boxes, and crates which the 
mill produced, and which were hauled and 
shipped to the fields where they were filled with 
fruit for the distant market. Robbie had the 
pride to feel that his work was a part of the big 
world’s effort, and that but for his engine the mill 
could not do its part in the Providence that 
feedeth men. 

When the village school began again in late 
October, Robbie was found at his desk; but 
his interest was divided between his books and 
the engine he had left. His thought would 
wander from the old-fashioned spelling-book he 
used to the steam-clock, and from the arith- 
metic to the cocks and valves of the engine. So 
passed the winter, with Robbie making visits 
every Saturday, and sometimes after school, to 
the mill, always to wander through the machine- 
room on into the engine-room, to take an affec- 
tionate look at the engine, now the care of a 
man who had been chosen to take Robbie’s 
place. 

Only a few men were employed by Mr. Oakes 
during the winter, and these mainly in preparing 
the material for the larger boxes, which were 
sent to various canning factories for the ship- 
ment of their goods, prepared during the sum- 
mer season. New preparations were, however, 
being made for a larger work during the coming 
summer, when Mr. Oakes expected to employ 
a larger force in the basket-nailing department. 

(To be continued.) 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM. 


OME time ago Edwin D. Mead, the editor 
of The New England Magazine, and one 
of New England’s leading citizens, wrote 

the editor of The Congregationalist as follows: 
“T am full of hope for the life of the world 

because I believe in God. This world is God’s 

world. Eternal reason is its central principle. 


Good cheer is possible in this world to men 
who believe that God’s other name is Justice. 

“T am ‘full of hope for the world because I 
am a student of history, and the lesson of his- 
tory is a lesson of hope. ‘This world is a better 
world to live in than it ever was before. Read 
any history of the nineteenth century and ask 
whether you would rather live in the England, 
the France, the Germany, the Italy, the Spain, 
the America of the first pages or of the last? 

“Consider the question of war. During the 
millennium which followed Alfred the Great, 
war was the normal condition of things, the 
regular vocation of nations. To-day war is not 
the chief or common business of Christendom. 
The tribunal, and not the wars, will mark the 
epoch.”’ 


ONCERNING our national hymn, “My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” the author, the 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, wrote: ‘One 
dismal day in February, 1832, about half an 
hour before sunset, I was turning over the leaves 
of one of thé music books, when my eye rested 
on the tune which is now known as ‘America.’ 
I liked the spirited movement of it, not knowing 
it at that time to be ‘God save the King.’ ... 
Picking up a scrap of waste paper which lay 
near me, I wrote at once, probably within half 
an hour, the hymn ‘America,’ as it is now known 
everywhere. The whole hymn stands to-day 
as it stood on the piece of waste paper, five or 
six inches long and two and a half wide.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


(YounG ConTRIBUTORS), 


‘“*My father came from England and married my 
mother, who-wasa pretty young girl. They had twelve 
children, and I was the youngest. 

‘¢ When I was about seven years old, we moved to 
Danford,— not to the town, but to an open place in the 
woods about four miles from there. 

‘¢ Whilst the house was being built, we camped near 
by. All the stones for the cellar had to be brought 
from the river, and all hands were busy, 

‘When the house was finished, we were all very 
happy. 

“©Of course you want to know how I was dressed. 
My clothes were generally made of coarse homespun 
linen with pantaloons of the same. 

‘‘ But, oh, what dreadful things those pantaloons 
were! How they tore in bushes and on fences! 

“My mother was a very neat housekeeper, and 
taught me how to wash every pot and pan, when to 
gather rushes, and how to make the wholesome brown 
bread which formed our usual diet, 

‘On a certain Thanksgiving, how well I remember 
the shame brought upon me, Of course I hurried 
through my work in order to play with my little 
cousins, who had come to spend the day. My mother 
said that I need not set the table that noon, as it must 
be done with great care. 

‘¢ After we had been playing some time, my mother’s 
voice was heard calling me. I ran into the kitchen 
where my various aunts and uncles were assembled. 

‘¢*¢ What do you want?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢ Just see how those dishes are crying!’ she replied. 

‘‘This meant of course that they were not wiped 
dry. Ido not know how red I got; but it certainly did 
not take me long to reach the barn, where I cried over 
my woes until dinner-time, when I decided not to miss 
the chicken and pie. 

“ Stockings and shoes were worn only on grand oc- 
casions or on Sundays, On Sunday my brothers and 
sisters and myself would start for church with our 
stockings and shoes in our hands. We never put 
them on till we reached a certain brook where we 
washed our feet. 

“On coming home, we took them off as soon as we 
were out of the town. 

‘On the whole we were a happy, healthy family, 
poor, but enjoying a free life in the country.’’ 

Ina Le ALLEN. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Keep striving: the winners are those who have 
striven 
And fought for the prize that no idler has won; 
To the hands of the steadfast alone it is given, 
And, before it is gained, there is work to be 
done. 


Keep climbing: the earnest and steadfast have 
scaled 
The height where the pathway was rough to 
the feet; 
But the faint-hearted faltered, and, faltering, 
failed, 
And sank by the wayside in helpless defeat. 


Keep hoping: the clouds hide the sun for a time; 
But, sooner or later, they scatter and flee, 
And the path glows like gold to the toilers who 

climb 
To the heights where men look over landscape 
and sea. 


Keep onward, right on, till the prize is attained; 
Front the future with courage, and obstacles 
fall. 
By those, and those only, the victory’s gained 
Who keep faith in themselves and in God 
above all. 
Espen E. REXFORD. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


AUTUMN is nearly over. The leaves are say- 
ing it, the colder winds are whispering it. The 


thrifty squirrels are storing up supplies for the - 


winter. We look around and admire the won- 
drous colors of the wood, or gaze with thoughtful 
minds at the golden harvest fields. In a most 
natural way our thoughts take on a meditative 
hue. What does it all signify for us and for 
our conduct? Do we learn anything? Is 
there anything more than a fleeting sentiment 
that passes over us? 

As ye sow, thus do ye reap! This seems hard 
and cold at first, for we are never doing our 
best. We make mistakes, not our fault. We 
lose opportunities because we do not see them. 
For all this it is sure we may be forgiven. But 
the general law holds that our harvest is accord- 
ing to our sowing. What greater truth can be 
brought home to youth? ‘ 

Character does not come by chance. A 
strong will is the result of strong purpose. A 
noble spirit is produced by loyalty to ideals. 
He who cares for the hours will have fruitful 
days, and well-spent days bring worthy years. 

The great need of our day is depth of con- 
viction. The popular idea is different. It 
teaches ‘the view of smartness and accomplish- 
ment. Better one ounce of sterling sincerity 
than a pound of dangerous good nature. Com- 
promise, imitation, silence,—these are the foes 
to be met. 

Each crimson leaf, soon to fall and be trod- 
den under foot, sings a song of victory: “I 
have filled my place the summer of life through. 
Garment to the tree, shelter to the bird, feeder 
to the roots, my mission is over, So it is for all 
things,—for the purple grape down there in 
the garden, for the luscious pear on yonder 
bough, for the grain in yellow sheaves. My 
part was necessary, and to meet it I have 
dripped in rains and curled in heats. I have 
clung to my appointed place.” 

And we say, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” Autumn is a time for reckoning, for 
earnest thought, for wholesome teaching. Let 
us resolve to listen to conscience, to be true to 
ourselves, to live our part in the world. Let us 


be patient, doubting not the sure reward. Over 
the great world extends a universal care and 
wisdom. Centuries mark the swing of the 
pendulum, but on the dial face of history the 
painter marks progress. We can add to the 
gains, young and old, by faithfulness. The old 
world is always new in the young people, who 
bring zeal, wonder, hope. May they also bring 
earnestness, fidelity, and a lofty aim in life. 


DOWN AND UP. 
BY EVA WILLIAMS MALONE. 


WE stumble and fall in this busy old world, 
With its struggle and sorrow and pain; 
But the best kind of man 
Is that one who can 
When he stumbles, rise bravely again. 


Not vanquished is he who only has found 
The weakness he never had guessed; 
If from travail and pain 
He shall garner again 
New strength for life’s ultimate test. 


It is angels, not men, who never have known 
The anguish and ‘sting of defeat; 
But the true soul will say, 
“Though I’ve fallen to-day, 
I have courage the morrow to meet.’ 


Though oft you may fall, yet oft may you rise, 
And fervently press toward the crown. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers to these questions are invited from 
any and all sources, and should be in the Editor's 
hands not later than three weeks from the date of 
the publication of the questions. The names of the 
successful competitors will be announced at the end. 
of the year, when three prizes will be awarded. To 
the first on the list a fine heliotype reproduction of 
Joshua Reynolds’ ‘‘Angel’s Heads,” size 22 x 28 
inches; second prize, J. F. Millet’s “The An- 
gelus,” heliotype, 22 x 28; third prize, ‘Ma- 
donna and Child,” by Gabriel Maz, heliotype, 
22 x2 28. This department will be a monthly jeat- 
ure of the present volume. 


8. What is the origin of ‘‘Hobson’s choice”’? 

9. To whom is the name of “fire worshippers” 
applied? 

10. What are-the Ten Great Religions? 

11. Who said, “‘An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God’? j 

12. What was the Thirty, Years’ War? 

13. What is meant by the expression “Man in 
the Moon’’? ‘ 

14. What author is sometimes referred to as 
“the Magician of the North’’? 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 8, 1905. 


1. “I sent my ships against men, not against 
the seas.” 

2. “The Transfiguration,” Raphael; ‘‘Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome,’’ Domenichino; ‘The 
Martyrdom of Saint Peter,” Titian. Some auth- 
orities call Sistine Madonna the greatest of all. 

3. Thirteen. 

4. Monastery of Saint Sixtus. 
and Saint Barbara. 

5. The picture was sold to Augustus IIL, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. When 
it arrived in Dresden, Augustus had it brought 
immediately to the reception hall of the palace. 
The place of honor in the hall was occupied by 
the throne: the king himself pushed it one side, 
saying, ‘‘Make room for the great Raphael.’ 

6. Napoleon I. 

7. “‘Snowbound,” by Whittier. 


Saint Sixtus 


_LETTER-BOX. 


EMIGMA Y. 


I Am composed of 10 letters. 
My 4, 7, is an article. 
My 5, 1, 3, is affirmative. 
My 2, 9, 8, is a boy’s name. 
My 5, 4, 8, 2, is a fruit, 
My 10, 6, 7, when prefixed to my 2, 1, 10, 3, 1, over- 
throws its meaning. My whole isa poem, 
Le Py Ae 


FLOWER PUZZLE. 


I am a word of five syllables. 
My first is what we get milk in, 


My first and second taken together is a pace of a 


horse. 
My third and fourth is what we do with the dead, 
My fifth is in the church steeple. 
My whole is the name of a flower. & 
M. A. B, 


CHARADE. 


My first has an attractive purr, 

And sometimes has most silky fur; 

My second is found in every show, 

And also in a spring rainbow; 

My third, as a naughty boy gibes, 

Is how my jirst numbers her lives ; 

My fourth! Again look at my jirst + 

For certainly she is athirst. 

My whole you'll find the first May day 

Near a field that’s sweet, green, and gay! 
| Exchange. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


My whole is a passage in Paul’s letter to the Gala- 
tians. 
Take one word from each of the following lines and 
place them in order, and get Paul's words. 
Let him go free. 
2. Let us make man in our image. 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Let the Lord be your fear, 
None shall be weary. . 
Our Father who art in Heaven. 
That it may be well with me. | 
Doing that which is right in the sight of the Lord. 


_ 


PAA MP 


CONUNDRUMS VIII. AND IX. 


Wuat is that which no man ever yet did see, 
Which never was, yet always is to be? 


Wuar is that which every living man has seen, 
But never more will see again, I ween? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Enrema III,— Chrysanthemum. 

AN EVENING witH AupUBON.—1. Quail. 2. Rook. 
8. Dove. 4. Crane.. 5. Crow. 6. Kite. 7, Lark. 
8. Jay. 9. Hawk. 10. Duck. 

CuarapdE.— Horse Chestnut-tree. 

Rippie,— Davip. © “4 

ConunpRum IV.— Sage. 

ConunpRuM VY.— Thyme. 
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